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ABSTRAcq; 

Based on a study of the component parts of theVmental 
health continuing education system^ this/publication presents, 
guidelines for the following fiscal functions: determining funding 
needsr obtaining funds^ budget ing funds^ expending fands, and cost 
accounting. In addition to consideriing these components^ the 
guidelines exiplo re principal issues 'in the funding of mental health 
continuing education and point up stlrategies which may be used in 
dev^eloping financing patterns at nationaly i^^gioi^alf and state 



levels, In^the first of seven sectxq 



administrative expenses in continuing education are discussed* 



Section 2 examines possible sources 



ns, instructional ^ind 



of funds and funding mechanisms^ 



4 reviews the C9st accounting of 
The following^ section raises 



and t^ection 3 categorizes major budget areas and provides guidelj nes 
^or the expanding of funds. Section 
f u nd^"axc"o r di;:ngr^^to— v^ r i o^^ 

issues in funding mental health continuing educat^io^^ 
majoi^ resources required for the provision of mental health services 
and strategies for expanding the sujiport for mental i^^alth continuing 
education are presented. The final section summarizes the guidelines 
and includes the task force conclusions and- Eecommendations. 
(Documents on the following aspens of mental health continuing 
education are also available: statd level programs for preparing and 
using mental health' manpower in state agencies [CE 019 192 ]r 
sanctioning and credentialing [CE 019 195], and needs, assessment, 
and evaluation [CE 019 197]-) (CSS) 
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FOREWORD 



In late 1975 the Mental Health <Pr6gr am of the Southern Regional Education 
Board received a grant (No . . I-TIVMH^P^^^ the Continuing Education Branch 

of the National Institute of Mental He^ljth to strengthen continuing education 
in mental health throughout the 14 states^qf the SREB region. The Project con--, 
ducted a survey of continuing education activities then underway in the mental 
health professional schools, societies, and agencies, both state and community^ 
to ascertain the needs and problems which were being encountered. Responses 
showed that arieas of major concern were: i^eeds assessment; evaluation; fundings 
gaining sanction; credentialing; relations of professional schools, societies 
and agencies; and continuing education for paraprdfessionals and community care- 
givers. ^ ■'.■/...• ; 

- , • / ■ " . . < ' . ■ • / ' 

A major strategy of the project has, been/to utilize* task forces of small 
groups of knowledgeable persons to explore ^dme of these issues in detail and 
to prepare guideline publications which might be of use to persons presently 
responsible for conducting education programs in mental health or for those 
persons who may be coming into positions where they will be developing such--- 
programs- 

We are grateful to the members of the task force who helped develop these 
guidelines on "Financing Continuing Education in Mental Health" ^nd to the 
National Institute of Mental Health for support of this entire project. 




Harold Li McPheeters,M,D>. 
Director, Commission on Mental 
Health and Human Servibes 

A ■ " • I, , ' • ■ • ■ 

• Frances R. Todd, Project' Director 
Con^tinuing Education in Mental . 
Health in the South 
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.INTRODUCTION 



\ - 



Investigations made by the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) J 
during the past two years have revealed that iinancllTig is a major proMem in 
mental health continuing education. Purveyors of continuing "edacatioil pro- ; 
grams in the fields of psychiatry, psychol^ogy, social work, and nursing have 
found that ther^seems to be an appreciation^ of ^nd ia demand for the; updating 
of knowledge and skills, but seldom is there kn accompanying allocation of 
hard money, to support such programs. Planners/: must often be hticksters to sell 
their programs. Not' only is there a scarcity of hard money funds earmarked 
for .continuing education, there is also a need for more co\)perative planning 
and distribution of the financial resoiirces that do exist. - 

in a survey of mental health continuing education programs in the South/ 
conducted by 3REB in 1976, all sectors of the mental health field — academia, 
agencies and professional societies reported f inanoing as their numb isr/one ~ 
problem. It was not clear which aspects of financing were especial/ly difficult 
although the matter of obtaining funds to siupport continuing ediication appeared 

to be of major concerni , . t 

■■■ \- • ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ • ■ /' ' ■ ' ■ 

V It is sometimes difficult to ideiptify monies which are used for continuing 

education because they come out of budgets ostensibly for other purposes, c Th-Ls 

■. •■• '■■ ' ' . , - ■ * V'/- . ' ■ : • . 

interferes with an accurate assessment of fund Allocations, since it cannot be: 

' . • . • ' .•*'• ' • , ' , 

determined what is actually available for continuing education and what is 



combined with othet-^esources . While more funds i^re being earmarked for 

. * ■ ' ' * ■ ■ ' '\ . \ \'- ■ ■ 

continuing education, some monies used for this purpose are not identifiable. 

' In some states a^reat deal of money is spent on workshops and conferences 
which fJLy under the banner qf in-service training, and a considerable amount* 

' ■ ^ : . . ^ - ; : ^ • .... 

of money is budgeted as travel of.i^>ersons to attend worksho^Js. The agencies 

■ , • ' ■ ' •■■■•| " • . . - ' , 

are sometimes willing 'to spend money for "training" for p'ersons in particular * 

job classifications, but .not f or "e^^cation," clai^^^ that education (Jjs^^the 

responsibility of the universities. ^ ' 

The low status of continuing education In academia is another drawback to 
securing stable funding. Directors of continuing education in professional 
schoqls report that, in the us\ial situation, there are few rewards for working 
in .^ontlnulng education. Senior faculty are often not Interested, and the 
younger faculty are working to get tenure, to publish arid to advance in tl\e 
hierarchy. Many universities have been only slightly respor^slve to the need 
for continuing education for the mental health professions, but this situation 
is changing as more and more graduate professional schools assign a full-time 

faculty person to the development of continuing education programs. 

* * . ' .' * ■ ' ' ■ 

Another drawback in securing fundsds the inordinate amount of time w]hlch 
must be spent by the continuing education director. on seeking morrles. Time 
which might better be 'Spent on program design, instruction and; coordination 

' ■' - - ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ . . 

has to be devoted to looking in several directions for support. Often there 

\ "ji ■ ■ . ■ ■ " , ■ ' ■ . ■ t . 

. , ■ . . . ■ / 

is a scramble just to maintain existing staff. 



Attitudes and* practices In the state of fices of mental health or mental 
retardation are extremely varied. A few. agencies have a state plan and 

. : • ^ , ■• 

budget for staff development which includes continuing- education* The state 

meAtal health plan sometimes sancti^B continuing education, but contains few 
* ■ * * ' . • ■ . 

specific objectives or financial, support for It. In some states there is no 

activity uniessV request coTjB|s from a p-articular group , such as psychiatric 

aide supervisbrst, for training' needed to help .personnel perform in jobs in 

rhich they are alrea^dy emplc^^ 



Planners and advocates of corit:inuingj|^ucation in mental health need to 
/ be aware ,of the attitudes of administrators, inasmuch as programs must be' 
"sold" before they are funded, v It, iis necessary to show that educational hours 
taken away, from the Job are worth the time spei|^|. Those who operate continuing 
education for mental health workers, have to be accountable to the agency or 
facility for whom they offer a. program; this requires evaluation and reporting 
baqk on results and relative costs. A continuing education program designed 
by a uniySrsity must be sufficiently realistic and specific to service needs ^ 
so that an agency is widliTig to pay fees and travel expenses for staff . 
^ attending. > , ' 



It ;is the rule father th|in the exce|)tion that continuing education inust , 
depend on a multiplicity of sources of funding. This may create problems in 
developdng programs, especially when the program must be designed on the basis 
of what wilj! "sell rather than on irealistic needs. It is possible to/ tap 

many different kinds of grant sources, both governmental and private, but 

• ■■' • ■'■ ' ■ - [I . ■ ■ -4 ■ . 

these are of teni' time limited and may have to focus on tbpics which are not 



■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ -3- 



related to the needs of the stAaff attending the training. HoTGjfeVier) there are 

■ ■ • ■ ■ \ ■ ■ ^ • ■ • . ■ /fi'i. •/ " • ■ 

other continuing education programs which, of necessity, detf^ndii^poia 

' ' . ■ '^-■■■X---'^' 

source of support. State mental health departments may be prohl^bfited by law 
from soliciting income from such outside sources as pharmaceutical firms. 

While the basic funding sources for mental health continuing education 
will probably continue to be the agencies whose staffs need increased compe- 
tence in service delivery or the fees of private practitioners, there have been 
many examples in recent years of collaboration among universities, agencies and 
professional societies in the design, funding and sponsorship of continuing 
educatioTij programs for mental health personnel. Continuing education in mental 
health is a complex business, especially when it encompasses the activity of . 
seVeral sectors of the higher education system (e.g., universities, four-year 
colleges, community colleges and technical institutes), a wide range of 
agencies (e.g., public, voluntary , state , local, mental health, alcohol abuse, 
drug abuse, mental retardation) , and a number of professional societies (e.g,, 
psychiatry, psychology, social work, nursing, mental health technology). 
There are also purely voluntary or proprietary groups which offer continuing 

education programs in mental health on a fee basis. Basically all of the com- 

. ; . ' ' V ■- . 

ponerit parts of the mental health continuing education system have the following 
common fiscal functions which are addressed in this publication. 

Determining ne^d for funds; « 
Obtaining funds; 

Budgeting funds; ^ 
Expending funds; -» . 

. Cost accounting of funds, - * 



The following guidelines consider each of these components i explore the 
principal issues in the funding cjf mental health continuing education, and 
point up strategies v]^ch may be used to bring about more stable and satis- 
factory patterns of r^lriancing at the national, regional and state levels. 



' . \^fHAT IS MONEY NEEDED FOR? ^ ; 

* .■ _ ■ • . • ■ n . . . .. ■ ■ , ■ ' . ■ ' 

~ . ■ » ' 'J ' ' ■ 

There are a. number of different kinds of gXRenses in t:ontinuing education . 
most of which are classified ^s either instructional expenses c^r administrative 
expenses* 

• ■ ■ . . • ■ ' ' * . ' 

INSTRUCTIONAL EXPENSES \ " '. " 

> ■ • ■ ** «• » . 

These are the expenses which a continuingi education programi generates in . 
providing specific offerings for learners. ' ^ ' . 



Faculty , * The fees ^for faculty who actually design and conduct the con- 
tinuing offerings are a • major 'item". in the list of instructional expenses . Often 
faculty persons who have "big names" charge' large consultant fees, and must be 
compensated if their services are desired. At the opposite extreme are peopld 
who are really experts, by virtue of their fainiliarity with the practical 
problems of ^practitioners and' agencies , ^an^ , who provide Instruction to their own 
or other agencies on a volunteer ^'basis. Often programs provide some blend 
of highly paid outside experts/ and volunteer instructors from their own or 

■ . ' . ■ ^ ■ V' " ^ ■ ^ ^ ■ ' ■ ■ 

nearby organizations*^ ' c 

, ■ " ■ . , ■ • ■, . ' ' ' ■ . ■ 

' ■• ■ \ ' . ■ • . . I , . ■ . ' a 

Travel of Instructors . This item may be required for volunteer instrqc-- 

toirs as well as for paid faculty,. 



^ Instructional Teehnolo^ . Modem educational technology Is^ expensive and 
■ .. " . ■ - ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' • ■ . . .' 

sconstitutes one of the major expenditure Items for continuing education. 



Videotape, audiotape, films, slides, etc; are used almost routinely in adult 
education today, and their preparati(on or purchase, along, with the purchase or- 
rental of equipment, is a considerable item. ' . /■ \ 



Facilities , Provisions of an appropriate facility for conducting/programs 



is another instructional expejise* The optimal ^ftvironment might a site at \ \.. 
a local mental health center, a mental hospital or, alternaitively, a continuing 
education center of a local college or university. Such facilities requirre^"* 
money to maintain. Sometimes it is desirable to rent space in a hotel or other 
commercial sestting. " ' ' , 

Reference materials . These are books, reprints, journals, and other 
materials used as library reference readings or instructional materials. 

•Intclderital Expenses . . These ^include: costs for Iteips such as.inarking peirs. 



maskirig tape, coffee breaks, folios, and name tags. 



ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES ^ 'l^;^ 



1 



These are the expenses which a cpnti^ugLng educatiogj prograp encounters in\ 
planiiing, preparing, evaluating and keepjLng records fop specific offerings 'and 
fbf the bverall continuing educition program. 

Staffing* The largest sing^^^ administrative ^expense ^of a contin 
tionprogram/is usually the salaries for staff who work in thte; program (coordi- 
nators, secretaries, etc.)/ The costs of ongoing prograi^, including needs- 
assessments, continuous planning, developing and conducting series of offerings, 
evaluation studies, and record-keeping, while also obtaining and maintaining \ 

accreditations, are cohgiderable. ,The matters of planning, publicizing and 

■ ■ ' : ' ■ ■ . - • '^^ ■ ' ' 

arranging for a single continuing education offering are simple in comparison'! 



■Travel' of staff / This' is travel required for assessing needs, planning 
and arranging of individual continuing education of ferings , and for a'ttenditig 
individual offerings to hielp with regi^tr^^ • ' • . 

"•"■'"^ ■■• ■ ■ ' - ^ ' • ' :"V^v-':-:V-,:.V--' . / ■. ■ ■ ' \ 

Printing and Postage , These are for put>licitx, surveys, certificates, 

..■records, etc:;' ' ■ • ' . ; ' ,y 'rf: ' 

Equipment . Thts includes -typewriters i; b posting machines, com- 

puters, etc. that Wy be needed, for keep^rigV^ ^ ' ' 

■ •■ c ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ' -- ^-..f : ■ : ■„ .■■■ - - .. ■ ■ . 

Rental of Space , An, ongoing program requires spacer which may be con t rib- 

. • • • ' •■ , ^ ' ' ■ • • ■ " ■■ ■ ■ ■ ' . ' ' ■ , 

uted/by one of the sponsors / butj it is likely to be^a sepa^^te itein.\ 

V Incidental Expenses. These , include such items as accreditation fees, 

■ '/ ■. ■ — • : — ... : ; ■ ' . ■, ■ 

telephone; charges , accounting fees, etc - - * 



■r ' 



OTHER EXPENSES 



There are other expen^ses related to ^corltin 
borne by the individual participants or their agencies* While these gtre not \ 
direct costs of qontintiiing education, t,hey" are never expienses related 

• ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ■ ■■ , . . . ' ■ .-. ' .;. ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ' ■ ■ '. ■ . ■ 

,to continuing education. : * 

Travel and Maintidnance for Participants 

These are minimal if the program is local to the community in. which the 
participants live arid work, but , they can be considerable if the sessions 
require air travel, taxis, hotels, restaurant meals, etc. ■ , • > 



Salaries or ^Income Lost by Attendee ^ . " 

When the sessions are oJ^, short duration, these expenses are 'likely to 
be minor; but for extended programs , the agency must find someone to^ cover 
the staff person's duties, and private practitioners of ten find that their 
• incomes are reduced' while office expenses continue. 

Agencies j^lso pay the registration fees for their staffs to attend con- 

. . ■. ■ ^ ■■ .; - .. • ■ ; ■ * ■ : 

. tinuing education workshops and programs sponsored by private organizations, 

' ■ ■ . . , > ■ ; > ■ . • . ' . ■ - . -. . . . . .. • 

professional -sociieties or universities. Occasionally a mental health agency^ 

employs a^private firm to provide continuing education for its staff , in which 

case, contract fees must be provided 'for thes^e services. In rare cases, agencies 

pay membership fees' to professional organizations which sponsor continuing 

education as part of their membership services and ats least part of thesfe mem- , 

ber^hip fees cah be considered to be continuing educatidn expenses to the agency, . 

All in all, coi^tinuing education is a rather expiensive proposition. Since 
the ultimate payer is the mental health agency or the private practitioner, ' 

there is 'f ^onsiderabie^frvtiB^^^ insuring that continuing education programs 

, ' _ ■ J, . ■ . . , . - 

.^^ maintain high quality and are cost effective in relation to the expenses they 
generate. 
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WHERE DOES . MONEY COME FROM? V - . • ' 

There are many possible sources of funds and funding- meeh the ; 

support of continuing eduction programs, rkhging;^ from regularly appropriated 
public monies to individual fees from the persons who participate in the pro- 
gram offerings. However, some of these mechanisms and sources appear to be 
more appropriate for certain organization^ atid circumstances.. 

BASIC CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAM SUPPORT ^ ^ / 

As the need for continuing education of mental health professionals and/ 
paraprofessionals has become increasingly evident, the various component 

.organizations in the mental health manpower system have begun to give organi- 
zational recognition to this, nteed by*^ establishing ongoing divisions or offices^ 
or committees of continuing education. However, there may or may not be fin^n* 
cial commitments to support the ongoing work of these divisions or committees. 
Thus a unlveristy of ten^ establishes a division of continuing education but then 
requires it to find its own funding through the fees of participants who atten^i 
Its offerings j thus forcing it to compete with proprietary groups which provide 
more glamorous settings and more alluring topics for their offerings. The 
professional associations., likewise,- pften/expect their continuing education 
cpimidttees to^'operate on the basis of , voluntary contributions of time and travel 
of thei^ members. The mental healtKagericie^ have probably done the best job 

. of providing basic support from agency funds for staff development activities 
Hffhich include continuing education along with in-service training. 



It seems most appropriate that the organizations which sponsor continuing 

' • ' • ■ "• . ' '*■ 

education programs provide fund in&^'^'fromN: heir regular opera^ting funds to sup-* 
port the basic operations of the/ continuing education program. This would 
include funding for the staff and resources^ to plan, arrangia, o publicize y' eval- 
uate, and keep. records of the continuihg education credits of participants. 
This funding would come from: a) state i^pTpropriat ions , endowments or whate\^er* 

■ . \r - : : \ ■ ' . ^ ; 

are the sources of funds for higher education; b) membership dues .which pro- 
vide the funding for professional societies ; and c) appropriations , coriftracts 
or client fees which are the regular source of funds for 4?perating agencies. 

This stabld funding will provide a base for the operation of the organiza*- 
tion's continuing education program. With this kind of base, program support^ 
staff is in a strong position to obtain other funding from grants, contracts, 

or participa.nts'' fees to provide the instructional costs for specific offerings, 

■■■■ " : . ■ ■ / ' ' ■ " ^ ■ " ■ • ■ " 

FUNDING FOR SPECIFIC CONTINUING EDUCATION OFFERINGS 

There are several funding mechanisms which are appropriate for specific 

continuing education offerings. Among them are : iV: ■ : ' 



Grants ■ Z 

Project grants are a major source of funds for continuing education activ-^ 
ities in mental health. Both government and foundation grants are usually ' 
directed toward serving some specific social problem or area of service practice 
This sometimes limits the scope of a project, and such grants are always time 
ll^nited; in addition, th^ often require matching funds, or in^-kind contributions 
from the sponsoring organization. The chief advantage of this support is that 
it permits expansion into programming areas^ which might not otherwise be possibl 



Grants may be obtained from federal agencies, such as the National 

' ■ ■ ' . ■ •■■ - • • . •. • 

Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) or from national or local foundations , or 

occasiohaliy local businesses will support selected continuing education 

programs. Such grants usually require priaparing a grant application that 

spells out the details of Issues v/hlch are to be addressed, participants to 

be served, the budget, and budget justification. Because these grants are 

almost always for very specific pjarposes and for limited periods of ^ time, , 

• — ' - . ' > ' : ' ^ ■ 

they are seldom appropriate for ongoing support 'of the organization's overall 

continuing education program* However, they may be very useful for initial \ 

't . • • ' » " • . • , " . • 

stairt-iip' costs. \ ... ^ . . : 

Contracts - • v ■\ --" 



Contracts may sometimes be negotj^a ted with state, local, or even federal 
agencies to support the instructional costs of specif ic continuing education 



/ 



X 



programs . of * inter&st to the agencies. Such contracts are ialso limited in time 
and subject matter. They provide* a useful way of expanding .and extending the^^ 
continuing education offerings of the organization, but usually they cannot 
be used for basic program support. Contracts generally "t-equire the performance ^ 
of specific services in a way determined by the funding agency or organiation. 

Contracts not directly awarded for continuing education can sometimes be 
legitimately used for this purpose. Thus, funds marked for "Consultation" -or 
"Action Research" can sometimes' be used to enhance capabilities of staff* through 
continuing education offerings, kugmentlng the funding of continulhg education. 



In instances where fees must be charged individual participants, atten- 
dance will biB limited to those' who cap. pay either from their own or thei* / . 
agency's funds. So far most of the highly visible continuing educaion has 
been for professionals where the high fee is practical. This of ten eliminates 
the; low salaried workers who seldom get to attend useful workshops and coh- 
ferences because money is not provided. Special attention needs to be given 
to financing continuing education for this group. 

Dues ' 

Another source of funds for continuing education comes through dues to 
professional associations. ^ Some professional .societies haye increasied their 

■ dues in an amount to cover both the basic support of their continuing education ' 
pro gra:m send the instructional costs for individual offerings. This technique 
t)f raising the dues helps spread costs to all of the members and provides y 

^stable funding. There may be liiiiitations if professional individuals eventua 
have to make choices about which drganizations they will support , and which they 
must drop altogether becuase of overall costs. , T 

Private Sources ^ / 

Pharmaceutical houses, book publishers and other private source^.may 

- ■ : ■ ■■ . ^ ' ^. \ - ■ >■ : ■ • 

provide support for continuing education, yThese funds are often oriented to 
the companies' commercial motivations to sell their products , but the firms 
usually ask ho more than an acknowledgement of. the support on the program 
announcement. Continuing education planners may wish to assure that this is 
th^ full extent of the obligation to the fiifm. 



Regular Unlverstfcy'^'^p^ z i\ 



Universities . and colleges arely -to a >iarge extent in all o f jm^i\ program- 

■>.' ■■ ■ • ■- : '• ■ .- ; ■ ■ ■ • ■'■ • V . , . ^ ^: ' 

ming on state appropriations ox t;he cJendoWment funds of the institution. It lis 
difficult to convince administrators, deans and department heads to use these 
funds to support new programs such as continuing e^iucafeion* / Increasingly, 
however, universities are applying these regular uni^e^sity funds to tthe isup- 
port of continuing education 'as well as regular, prof es'fiibnal education. At 
first thiis support is provided for the suppt^rt of th0 baisjlc continuing education 
program, but 'later it may be offei^ed for individual workshops and other continii- 



ing education offerings. 



TRADE OFFS . ' ■ - ' / . : ; ^ - 

— — • . ; 

In attempting to meet tieed^V ^geiicjCa^-,'5i and associations can 

work trade of arrangements whi^h:are vmu^fl^ One agency might 



provide spacie and 



1 adra£nistfaEtiv]e -^^pstl^^i ^^v^ provides instruction, A 

program might be arranged by ^*^e agmcy .'arid^ for another 'in exchange 

for other services. The.'^^scarcity of/ resources>maKes it expedient for such 
initiatives to be etnplo3rgd=^^-±ri ordet •td'.^^ttetic^^Xi^^sources as far as possible. 
The frequently ,under-u§^&/raffxJL coramunity colleges can often provide 

space, equipment ^^kjid ins tti3^t ion' which would otherwise require separate 



■funding.- . "-^ ' ■ s';''. . 



One authdrity*" cSSssif ied nine sources _ of fundin^jUjion which continuing 

-1 * " 



-;educ'3.t^lqi^. may drawV wiph one or. more being primary .souTCjCes and other supple- 
. /to^ntary/or secohdary • • These are; • . • '1 

^ \ *Lauffer, Ainnanii > : ThePPractice of Continuing Education in the 
Bumari' ^ervl ceis l ricGraw-Hill, 1977 ^ p. 110^ 

eric; ' - - Vo/ 



/ 



v 



i General fund allocations from the 
Institution or agency; 

Project grants; 

- ■ . u ■ . ' ■ . . ■ ■ : 

/ Contracts for service? ^ 

Fees paid by individuals for courses, : • 

. . , workshops or correspondence jc^ursesi 

■■ ■ ■ ' • * ... ■ ■ .f\.'-- . .' 

Sales, 'copyrights and royalties; 

' :\ ' Gift^V, .■ '. ■ . ■ : ■ ■ , ' ■■■■■■■'.■^ ; 

- • ■ ■ ■, - 'V • " ■" ■. " ■ ■" ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

; ^ Investments; . 

Reserve funds; v 

In-kind services or contributions. « ' * 

One possible source of funding for continuing education in" mental health 

agencies is client or patient fees. This is becoming increasingly controversial, 

■ ■ . ^. -. ■ . , _ . 

as the basic costs of clinical, services, have become so expensive, and many 

• J ■ ■ ■ . . / ^. ■. ■ . > ■ ■ . , ■ 

third-party payers are refusing to allow the costs of education of staff to be 

" . , ' • ,\ ■ ■ ^ ■ . • . _ 

included in the fees charged to patients. 
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BUDGETING FUNDS . " V • i - ' 

Often there has been little formal budgeting of the fUrtds for Qontiriuing 
education programs. 4 formal budget is usually a necessary part of a grant 
application 5^ but otherwise it is likely to be overlooked. :This f ailure to v 
prepare formal budgets with narrative^ budget justifications piay be one of 
the reasons why it is often difficult to obtain /dngoing: support for continuing 
education programs. Top level" administrators are often unaware of the scop^ 
of activities and it is all too easy for them to assume, that the only signifi- 
cant expenditures are instructional costs which can easily be covered by fees. 

There are several ways to display a budget (e,.g, , lump sum, by program 
activities, by line items)'. However, the technique that is most likely be 
understood^d accepted by business .administrators is the l.ine item budget 
with an accompanying narrative explaining the program implications for the 
line items • - . 




Among the major categories in such a budget are; 
Salaries and fringe benefits 

This item will include full-time and part-time professional and 
/secretarial or technical staff. 

. Consultants and instructors 

This will incl^ fees and any travel and maintenance costs . A. 



Travel for .staff ' • ''f'.' v ' . •" *• 

l^is. I includes travel involved j^Ln/^planning coat inuing educat ion , » 
/programs and conducting th^ travel to prc^'f essional ■; * * 

.meetings^ '^f'' ' ' ; ' • , ;V/' 

' \":-'\ ' '^:.-(.^' ^'^■.i' " ■ . ■ . ■ •^••■/y^' ^ . ■• . / ." 

' Equipment ■ ... ' >;• ; ■ -"-^ ^ . 

This iacluct^s office furniture, and \furn 

equipiaent, etc' which tnay be rented or purchased, ' ' \ 

' ^; ■ ■ r . — ■ ■ : . ... _ ■: 

. Supplies and postage ' * \ , , ' - 

This includes stationery/ duplicating Supplies, costs of laair^ 
announcements, registrations, certificates , etc , . . 

Printing costs ' -1' 

These are costs for printing announcements, certificates, etc, • ; 

Telephone " ^ ' '''^^^ " ^ ■ v. ^ ■ * . /. ■. ^ . ' -. ■ / \ * ■ . , . 

Both local and long distance, o ^ ' ' - • 

Rental of space ' , v 

This may be for office space or for rental o£ ho tei meeting 

rooms or space in continuing education centers far individual 
offerings, ' ^ " - v 

Administrative costs or overhead 

This is an item that includes a number of costs of doing busi- 
ness — such things as personnel administration, check writing 
and accounting, receptionist and 'switchboard services, _ messen- 
ger services, janitorial, and security services, and general 
administration, . This '^s^ generally shown as a percentage of 
either the total^ direct cost& or of wages and salaries. In the 
case of federal grants there are specific rules for calculating 
these expenses. The business officer or treasurer, pf the br- 
ganizatioh can often help to identify this figure. 

Record keeping ' . ■- " v 

With the increased in^terest in Continuing Education Units (CEU) 
and other forms of credentialing, a' system of record keeping 
must be maintained, 'and this represents another specific budget 
item> 

ra inee c6sts 

s will include fees and sometimes traitel and maintenance for 
trainees, if these expenses are to b^paid by the program 
fdyr which tjie budget is prepared. ^ , 

Miscellaneous • • t 

Thi^v may include purchase of reference materials (books and 
journals), accreditation fees, cost of alterations or renova- 
tions^ and items not^ihcluded elsewhere, 
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Many of these items will need further documentalton so that Che funding 
orgaAizatipn will understand how the figures were derived. For example, the 
fringe benefits item should show what benefdjts are included, such as- retirement 
benefits, health insurance, etc., as well as the total percentage of total 
salaries and the total figure. For ' part-time employees there should be expla- 

nation of what number of hours or percentage of time is calculated and on what • 

■ ' • ■ " ^ ' '* ^ 

base rate, 

* ■ ■ . 

Mhe accopipanying program narrative will then describe the specific 

activities that will be carried out by the program which will require/Vie' 



expenditure already" identified in the budget. Among the po;^ts which should 
be included. in the program narrative are: ^ 

■ * . 

\ Activities to assess needs 

This will include any site visits, mail or telephone surveys, 

etc., that may be. planned, 

' ■ ^ ' jf ' . ' ' ' ' ■ ' ' 

Program pianninfi activities 

This includes planning committee meetings, telephone ^confer- 
ences, etc. 

Program promotion actdvities 

This includes ti]iaking meeting arrangements, preparing an^ 
\ mailing announcement^^^ or preparing teaching 

terials, pre-regist^^^ ^t^* 

Instructional activitiels . 
These are the specific educational or currici^lum activities 
at the time the workshops or training'' sessions are underway, 

I"- ■ ■ ■ . _ ' 

Evaluating continuing ediicaTJton offerings, « * 

Thi6.: includes follow-up surveys, site visits to participants 
or supervisors, etc . to, evaluaite program offerings. 

Record keeping and awardiTig certificates ' JL 

This includes maintaining a -fi|ie of participants of 
offerings, noting the dates, subjects and J^^s of credit 
CContinuing ^Iducation Units or jCategory I Continuing Medical 





Education hours for tlie Physician Recognition Award) , and V 
preparing and mailing certificates showing this information 
to the individual participants. 

General program development 

This includes such activities as preparing the overall con-- 
tinuing education for accXi^ditatiQn by whatever is the 
appropriate accrediting body ; -strengthening relationships 
with all parts of the mental heal t^ti manpower system- (e. g;*?: 
mental health agencies , higher ecfucation,^ licensure boards, 
professional societies); overall evaluation an^ research of- 
ontinuing educat4*Dn techniques and arrangements • 



best rule of -thumb to apply td^udgeting for a grant or contract is to 

► - » - ■ ■ . " 

expected expenses in ^a budget which follows xrlosely the guidelines 'of 
^pr or contractor. Each organization's own guidelines should be . j^V 
The budget narrative need not be lengthy, but it should be graphi|i^' 
comprehensive and* specif ic 'as possible in order to provide pomplete justif iciL-^{ 
tion -l^oA the budget items required by the f under. ."^ 



EXPENDING! FUNDS 



.The chief principle in the expending of funds is that they shbuld be 
• * \ ■ ■ " • ■ ■ . V-- ■ \. 

utilized and, re9orded according to the orginal budget items. If it should be 

C . . " . ' 

et item, this should be known aj^iead of time 

ents rtf&de either for transfer of^ unspent monies from other budget 



necessary tio overspend in an 



and arrange: 



categories or .for f requesting additional funds. In the case of grants, contracts 

>priations. 



and many direct approp 



it will be necessary tqJia"\)^e .written permission 



from fiscal 



amdinistrators to make such shifts. 



At . the same time, it ils important to keep records Recounts), of all 
expenditures! noting the date, the item, to whom it was paid, the check number, 
and anything I unusual about it. Grants, contracts and line appropriations 
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often have conditions or limits of various kinds Ce.g,, per diem limits on 
maintenance exjpenses;, requirements to fly\tourist class , or to have the origi- 
nal air l^ne receipt f or 4ocuraentation if required 'for audit) . Any time any- 

thing exceptional has happened, it should be documented. Efforts should be 

, • " ' ■ ' . . . •. "* t ■ 

made to avoid qomingling expenditures'^ of continuing education program funds^ 

• ■ ' * ■ ■ ' * ■ . . 

with personal or other organizational program funds. ' 



kt the dnci of each budget period a fiscal report of expenditures should 

. ' ' • ^ - .V ■ ^ ,;■ ■ ; ; ■ • ' ' • ■ : ■ ■ .. ' / . ■ ■ 

be prepared and submitted to the fiscal agent of the funding pource (grantor, 

contractor, etc.). Unspent monies should be identified and either rebudgeted 

for future continuing education activities or returned. There is no point in 

spending^ Jill of the funds on needless^ supplies or items. In virtually all 

situations the grantor or cpntractor will appreciate frugality and extend the 

Abv continuing education 



project per ioji and activities if th^ need fo 
tivities is documented. 



ac 
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■ .. ACC0in5T)^ILITY 



COST OF AC COUNTING OF FUNDS . 

• — ^ : ^ 

Cost accounting of funds is the process of allocating the pro gram ^ ^ 
^ expenditure^ according to various criteria. The criteria may be any that 
appear to be useful in evaluating the program activities and planning for 
future activities. 

• -^'^ \ : ■ 

Some common cost categpriefis for continuing education are: ;/ 

Costs' per offering; 

Costs per continuing education rr©«fr; 

Costs per participant; 

Costs per eniplpyee (for agencies). y ^ 

* Costs may also be analyzed for separate it^^ms , such as instructional 

. - v" ' . . ' - ' ■ • . ' ■ ■ 

records-keeping or promotional costs. 



■ -A 



Costs may then be compared: 



/ 
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Between similar programs or continuing ^ 
education offerings; * / 

Between a program's past costs and 

present costs; 

\ ' ■ ■' . e 

Between different kinds of programs and 
continuing education offerings* (Some 
will be found to be vastly mor^ effec- 
tive than others.) 

-25- ■ ^ . 



Such comparisons provide an information tjase for modifying or terminating 
programs is ^seeking additional funds, reporvting to fiiihding bodies, etc. 



This kind o£ analysis ajld reporting is the final step in financial 
accountability. 



Obviously, continuing education offerings that serve a larger number of 
participants will show a lower cost per participant. This does not speak to 
the issue of quality, but it is an incentive to increase the enrollmen^ts in 
offetrings, or to cut expienises if it is clear that attendance will be small. 
Often attendance can be increased by of fering. the program to persons from 
several professions or from several iiifferent agencies. 
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ISSUES IN FUNDING MENTAL HEALTH . CONTINUING EDUCATION 

A major question in the funding of .mental health coijitinuitig education 
is how to secure the understandiug "and commitment of leadership in the mental 
heaith'agencies, the universities, and the professional associations/ There 
must be a willingness to press for funds which are directed spepifically for 
continuing educatioUr Practitioners' in mental health must keep up and improve 
their skills, and they cannot do this without continuing education programs 
which are based oil careful planning and basic financial isupport. 

While there is & great need for stable funding/ there is also need for ^ 

\''\ ■■■ . : . ■ ■■■■'■>; ••>:^'^ ^ - ,. ' ■■ ' ■■ . ■ ^ ' 

better coordination in depj.bying the system's exis:ting resources. There is 
sometimes a problem of duplication. For example, in one known instance, three 
divisions of a single state deparCmerit. contracted. wi^h a university for mental 

a. ■ ' ' . • ■ ■ . ■ . - . . ■ . . . 

■. ■■- . . ■ .. _ ' ■ »v ■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

health continuing education programs. to' be* taught by; the ssme individuals at 

the same time, r Coordinating commit teels of leaders from; the various Rectors 

can be established ta^s^l^^ of |:alent and. to arrange for exchange 

which benefit as ^^^T^ as possible. JDint planning on the part of _uni- 

versitieis; mental healtK agencies -and professiorial societies can go a long way 

toward reducing costs\ Each" can be a resourcie fprNthe pthers so that ^r^grams 

' caii be enriGHed by ibint particit>ation.^' Some<§t^tes h^ undertaken an inven- 

tory of continuing education programs arid resources to make more effective 

Utilization * of i^hat is available and to avoid duplication; 



Because theria is such a variety of mechanisms for, funding mental health 
continuing education, ,it' might be Acceptable to start a program xS^ith someone 
in a part-time assignment based oh "soft'' funding. Financial support for new 
■programs is often precarious, and even when there is "hard" money, it tends to 
be one of the first items cut from a budget. There is a, need for defining the 
^roles and functions of continiTing education so that programs have value arid 
Status comparable to the long-established functions of agencies, universities 
and '5i|Tpf e^^ societies . The rple of director of continuing education sliould 

be fil^^^ a well-qualified person who can document the need and usefulness 
of providing continuing ediicat ion to all levels of workers in addition to, 
highly :t>aid profesisionals; Programs function more effectively when they have 
directt ion from a leader whose responsibilities are exclusively in continuing 
education, rather thain from personis who ^ve continuing education as one of 
several responsibilities. ^ ^ : 

One. of the problems in funding \mental health continuing education is the 
shortage of academicians who have experience in planning, ins true tihg and 
evaluating continuing education. Some frelief from this situation could be - 
found through the lis e. of co-instructors from agencies. Programs jointly 
taught by/university faculty and agency personnel might come closer to meeting 

ne;edsV;. and also would divide the expenses, 

. •■• .' ■ ' ■ r - ■ . ' • ■ ■ " ' • ' , /' ^ ■ 

is the need to assure that 

continuing education is included in the state mental health plan and to insure 

input .|to the plans pf .local .health systems agencies. Otherwise there will be 

provision : for b^asi^^^ professional education programs, but not for continuing 



education. There are also a number oT policy issues regarding the financing 
of continul'rig education which must be considered by individual programs* ^• 
Following arb ex^ples of specific policies which arise in individual vprograms^? , 

What should be the policies regarding released time and 

gay back requirements? . ' '' ^r'-,.,;:.^. 

Whjen should the trainee share or pay the cost of his \ 

cpntiiluing education? * . > 

' " * ■ ^ ' ' '■ . ■ . ■ ■' ■ ^ " ■ ' 

When should third-party payers bear the cost? 

' °, If continuing education is mandated, who bears the cost?' 

How do state mental health authorities assess the rele- 
vance arid value of continuing education when they provide 
support? y 

' ■ '. ■ * ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

♦ How can the effects on continuing education of national 

health insurance related to payment of client feesjjbe 

v V anticipated? \ 

How do local and state programs meet the issue of '^'terri- 
toriality'* of the pirofessions and the reluctance to share? 

^ How can practitioners acquire and maintain knowledge of 
' ' * available funds for contlntving education? 

* Those who are developing and operating mental health continuing education 
programs need to be aware' of -such problems and issues, to. determine which apply 
; in their individual sltuatloris, andytb work toward solutions which, produce 
better ^^jafif led personnel ^a^ better pervlce. ^ V , 



STRATEGIES FOR EXPANDING SUPPORT . 



In order to examine strategies for expanding suppott for mental health 
continuing education, it is well to analyze the major categories of "resources 
required for the provision of mental health services, l^eser are 
from: •. ' ■ ■ . ^ 

Mandates ,. This term denotes the. body of public laws 
and rjsgulations, at state and federal, leivels, which . - 

govern the establishment and the operation of .publicly » 
owned/administered or publicly financed mental healthy 
services . These laws are supplemented by the tradi- 
tional professional interpretations and guidelines, for 
the provision of health and medical care and social 
f services. Mandates may be determined in the voluntary . 

or the proprietary sector by the charter of the organi- ■ 
zatibn which sponsors the services. These charters are 
; * ^ developed under' the guidelines of established public i 

policy and law as well as eleemosynary , tradition. Li-- . 
" censing laijs and regulation^- fpr prof eissionalr practice 
' f Srm part, df mandates. ' S. 

r Money , - Money Js utilized to purchase or rent facilities 
(i.e. physical space) , hire personnel, and purchase ^ 
supplies and contractual services. / v 

Manpower . This resource includes alL^^of the types of 
peVsonnel utilized in the delivery of mental health 
. services including the four, core prof essions- of clinical 
" 4 psychology, medicine/psychiatry i nursing and social work; 
auxiliary disciplines, such as rehabilitation^ occupa- 
tional/ recreational therapy, other special types of 
therapists and paraprofessional categories; and the large 
number of . semi-skilled and unskilled, persons who work in . 
* ' mental health services. 



Technology « This refers to the body of knowledge and ^ 
skills which can be ^applied to the remediation and reduc- 
■ tlon of mental disorders among the population. This in- • 
eludes )cnowl edge regarding prevention, case finding, 
diagnosis, and treatment and also the organization, plan- 
ning, ftianagement and evalual^ion of services delivery 
systems. . ■ 

With changing ^ndates, limited mimey, the labor-intensive nature of mental 
health care, and/rapidlijr increasing tephnology, more intensive and extensive 
efforts to maiamize resource utilization should occur. A major strategy for; 
increasing the offectlveness of the resources is jpb further .develop manpower ; 
and refine Its' utilization of existing technology, . Continuing ^Ucation is . a 
basic tool by which this goal may be achieved. In order to achieve this goal* 
,t5jo stepB will be necessary: 

Establishment and fixing* of responsibility for planning ^ 
of continuing education programs as a part of manpower^ • 
development and utilization; ^ 

Monetary resources devoted specifically to this purpose, 
jeither; through acquisition of new funds or. transfer of 
existing funds> 



'^'These are long-range goals , and should be kept in mind, but . there 'are other 
mote immediate., strategies which are needed "to -keep the ship afloat" while work- 
ing toward these ultimate objectives. ^ 

While it is highly desirable that public support be obtained and that 
stable- funding for mental health continuing education be established, it Is 
unrealistic to thiiik that this will happen overnight. Working together and 
combining resources are the keys to getting tUie most mileage from what Is now 
ayailable, as well as to promoting Stronger support for continui^xg education 



in; the ffiture, THis-i;*iil intlude such strategics as conducting continuing 

edii^ation;^ prbgratns; f or pexspns from several professions and agencies at the 

same 'time ^^.^^^^ "Family Therapy," "Program Evaluation," 

ii'^CaseUIattag^mentv^^^ "Supervision") , using the instructional resources from 

y ..■ ; ^ \ ' " ■ ^' . , ■ ■ , . ■ ' ' ,.' ■ . • 

several agencies, professional schools and professions, and combining evalua- 

tioh sttategies. of all parties. - , , 

In addition to the need for all mental health continuing educators to 
work together in'planningi conducting and ev3Tuatirig their resources, all men- 
tal health components need to look "toward funding sources which- may now be ; 
unfamiliar tQ .tJhem: Some possible sources of funding are: • 



Foundations 



Directors of training bt c education eoiild make better use of 

foundations than has been the caSe up to now. Any library has reference 
materia!'! on foundations,' many, of , which arfe now turning from giving money to 
basic education and.medical' research to a new interest in human services. Most. 

foundat^cms issue annual reports which give clues as to what they will 'fund v .. 

/ ■ . . ■■ - . . * ■ ■ ■ ' **. "... ■' • ■ ■ ' -■ , 

There is a coiBpirehensive index in New York City, known as the Foundation Grants 

Index Center, 888 Seventh Ave! , New York, 19919, which is available to anyone 

interested in applyinig to foundations for support. ^ 

• ' ■ ' ■ - . ■ 

' Federal Grants and Contracts 

' ' . ^ ' . ■ . ' •- 

In^securing federal funds both grants arid contr,acts can be utilized.. 

The Federal Register contains advance information about all federal grants and 

■ *"*■■■■"• >" • . '■ ' ' * ' ■ • 

. . is available at most libraries . The Commerce Business Daily located. In Chicago 



is a source for information about contracts. Morris Associates is now 
publishing a bulletin which summarizes mental health related off erings listed - 
in the Commerce Bug^ness Daily . 

. ^ ' " •• • - ■ , ' . ■ • . ■■■■ 

':. Numerous, federal educa'tion programs have a meAtal health component . One. ^ 
official of the U.S. Office of Education has said there is a "dim line between 
adult education and community service," so that mental health continuing, educa- . 
tors should explore >7hat is available now and in* the future from this source. 

A current example of education Jfiinds which could be utilized in continuing 
education comes under Public Law v94-142 of 1975, the Education of 'l' the Handicappec^ 
Act* This includes services to- emotionally disturbed and mentally retarded 

•'; •■ • ■ .. . . ^ ^ ' ' ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' , ... • 

children who now must be served and educated in public schools. Much continuing 
education will be needed by teachers and mental health personnel to equip them 
to carry out their role in this new national venture, and mental health and men- 
tal retarda^^^ should be alert to the possibilities of funding through 
this medium, ' ^ ^ , . 

In surveying the Southern states regarding their needs and ^resources in .. 

■ . • ■ % 

mental health continuing education, it has been found that Title XX (Social 
Services) funds are: being used extensively. In those instances in which these 
funds have not been utilized, it is. Usually because mental health interests * 
have failed to assure that the state plan for Title XX allowis for mental health, 
■services. ■■ " . . * ■ 

The U.S; Conjgress has recognized th^ need for continuing education in all 
fields and the federal government *s,' responsibility to assist with funding 

' " -34- . ■ ^- -V ' ■ ^ . .• . . I ■ 



continuing eduie^ion. The Higher Education Act of 1976 reqHires the federal 
government to m^iiitor and assess existln'g^^ult education programs, to study . 
and evaluate existing and proposed ''life-long learning" or ^continuing education 
programs. This Act further authorizes $20 million for each of three years for 
continuing education demonstration programs. The U.S. Office of Education • 
/emphdisizesi that these funds do not have to go to education but are available to 
other systems, such as mental health or welfare, and they may also go directly/ 
to a state agency, such as a mental health department. 



This legislation is a portent of the future and an Indicator of what can 

be expected in the field of federal funding for education. The need for 

■ ■ ' ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

continuing education in human services and the need for funding for it has been 
recognized in high level circles. Mental health planners and trainers can now 
investigate these new and unusual sources of financing. 



There are strategies for securing grant support, and there is an art in 
^ ■ ' ' . ... . ' ■ ■ 

the technique of writing grants or contracts which is becoming increasingly 

, hecessary for survival. Each person's style and approach is different, but 

there aire some principles which have been proven to be help/ul and which come 

to be expected by funding sources. Some of these are as follows: 
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There must be a valid demons traction of need . It is not adequate to say 
'We need more prpf essionals . " Rather, gaps in service delivery should be 



specif ically identi 



how to involve the Community, or that the professionals do not know how to work 



with families. The 



be described. This 



ied. For example, it can be shown that workers dpn't; know 



conceptual framework within which a program operates should 



might well be connected Witt the validation of need..' 
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Application shoul(i be clear > Ostentatious language, jargon and obscure . . 
phrasing usually are not well received. If the mental health grant applicant 

^ ' - / • A ' ■ • - / . • ' . /. ' ' ' 

for a continuing education program does not have anyone with -writing expertise, 

\ ■ ^ ■ ■ : / ■ ■ ' 

it should seek the services of someone with the writing ability to make talents 

and ideas clear. / \ y 

Brevity is appreciated by foundations and other grantors.. Redundancy and 

■■• • _ ' _ ./ ■ ■ . ■. " ' " , ■ ■ ■ ".■ ■"■ 

repetition should be avoided. Some grants require considerable demographic 

' ' -* ' ' ' • . \ ^' ■ ■" ' . ■ . ' • ' ■ ' ■ 

information and ^ specific evidence of need. In such ca^es, a brief al^st^^act 

can be a real aisset. \ / ' 

It is important to address the special interests of the f under ;,-^.^JFor 
example, one grantor devoted exclusively to mental health has apoHcyVthat 

■ •■■ : ■ ' : ■ ■ ■■■ ■■ ' ' ■ :"\ ) . -., ■ 

funds be widely distributed geographically. This policy might b^ emphasized 
by an applicant from a part of the country where the particular foundation had 
not prdyglously. placed projects. 

■■■■ - I : - .■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ \ 

/Objectives should be specific, precise and measur^able, and clearly stated. 

'■■7 - ^ ■ ■ ■- ■■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ , '. ■■ V. : 

Th6 targe't population should be spelled out. It is important to show -.who v 



w:^ll jbenefit and what categories of personnel have been chosen and why. 



The evaluation component and, method should be carefully described.^ In 
some instances elaborate research designs may be used and, if so,Vexpert con- 
sultation will be necessary. In other instances, where a program is not so 
^elaborate, simple reporting and accounting procedures will §^ve^ but what is 
to bedone should be specified in advance. \ 

■ V - \ "■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■■ . •:■ ■ 



Concrete details of the implfementatlon of a plan, methodology, and 
scope of programs are a nepes3ary part of any request for fund?, ' Specifics 
of method, time schedules and ^persoi^s to be invo\ived should all be given in 
reasonable detail. 



.\\ 



Some mental health programs have demonstrated \lmaginat ion and creativity 

■ ■ . ' ' ■ ■ " . ' . ■ ^ ' A ■ " . ■■" 

in securing funding and have tapped a variety of sources. Among these are: 

^ LEAA - Law Enforcement Assistance AdministraJ^ion 

LEPA - Law Enforcement Protection Agency 



3l4d - Partnership for Health \\ 



Title XX (Social Services) of the Social Securd^ty 

■". • ■ 'Act ^ \' ■ 

National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism: 
National Institute on Drug 'Abuse 
N.X.M.H. Staff College - 
Higher Education Act of 1965, Title I 
Life-long Learning Act 
7 ; ' Regional Offices of N.I.M^H. 

Local agencies, clubs, philanthropic societies and 

individual givers 
Professional societies 

Departments of Continuing Education of Professional 
Schools 

Stat-e Mental Health/Mental Retardation Departments 
Mental Health Associations 
. State Depajtments of Education 

U.S. Office of Education r , \ 

There are other public and private sources which could be explored las. the 
necessity for continuing education of all. mental health professionals, para- 
professionals and community caregivers becomes more apparent and ih\greatet 
demand; • ■ ■ - ■ ^ ' • -i* " 

Since mental health continuing education is frequently funded through 
multiple sources, there should be an initiative to develop a network of; con- 
tinuing education sponsors for sharing of funding sources as well as for * 



sharing of planning. Instruction and evaluation. An Inventory of possible • 
resoujrces which Is kept up^to-date would be of value to all sponsors seeking 
funds or planning programs. Such a network of continuing education programs 
might be part of a state manpower development effort. There might also be 
networks for such sharing across several states of the region. The Southern 
Coalition of Coritinuing Education in Mental Health is one example of such a 
nifetwbrk. , ■ 



SUMMARY 



Financing is regarded as a major problem in mounting ^mental health 
continuing education programs. The low status of ^his relatively new compo- 
nent of the mental health manpower system has interfered with the quality of. 
the product in many cases. However, the current scene is one in which there 
is a growing interest in mental health continuing education as a way of imj 
proving the effectiveness of mental health manpower in the delivery of service. 
Resourcefulness has been exercised by some pontinuing education programs in 
agencies and institutions in securing financial support, and there is a future 
fcir funding mental health cpritinuing education if those involved employ strate- 
gies to relieve the problem of unstable financing and make more efficient use 
of existing cotitlnuing education funds* 

■ ■ ■ '■ • " ^ • ■ . ■ . '■ ■ ' - . ' ■ ■• 

Some of these strategies are: 

- Pooling of resources between professions, agencies and 
universities; 

- Looking to federal funds outside *of mental health; 
Improving techniiques of applying for grants; 

Developing more adequate and convincing demonstration 7 

of needs and results; . 

■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ * '"' ■ ^ ■ ' ■ • ■ • ' 

- Evaluating programs t 6 show effectiveness of continuing 
education in improving services; 



- Paying close attention to cobts and providing cost 
accounting to .funding groiips; 



- Organizing more jointly^ funded and administered programs; 

- Educating the public and mental health leaders to the 
'needs and results to be obtained from continuing education. 



Among the 14; states 6t the Southern Regional Education Board there have 
been some imaginative and original programs for collaboration in mental^ health** 
continuing (education. The Alabama Department of Mental Health, the University 
of Alabama School of Social Work and the Council for Social Work isducation . . 
combined funding resources to train mental health c^enter tiirectors irf manage- ^i, 
^ment. This program has now befen absorbed oti a permanent basis .by the Depatt- 



ment of ^.Mental Health and the University, 



The Virginia Deparmtent of Mental Health has* a cpllaborative\ agreement 
with Virginia Commont/ealth University to, jointly ^und an ongoing ii^^ntal 
'health continuing education program in the Richmond area ^ In Arkansas plans 
are in^ progress to bring together several human service agencies and training 
institutions on a regional basis to jointly seek funds fd<_^tontinuing edtjication 
in supeirvision and . administrat ion , > . : 



Mental health . professionals in 64j|>^er states are t^kfiA^ steps to |collabo- * 
rate^in securing funds for implementatiorl or expansiofiCof continuing led ucation 

/programs* Because of the necessity of pooling resources, an independLnt coali^ 

■ .' * ' ' ' ' ■' ' ' ' ' I 

tion or network^, of persons from the various prof essions , universities and 

menital health agencies could be effective in promoting mental health (^ontinuirig 

edudatior^ and developing methods utilizing resources .■\-^ 

\The task force studying the matter of financing mental health: continuing 
education conducted ajci informal survey of the 14 SREB states to determine 



what their specific problems in funding Vere; what sources of funding were 



*0 



beUng used; what the levels o-f administrative support were;, and what plans 
'were in process for funding of future programs. As a result of jresporises 
to this inquiry and an analysis of the present situation^ the task force 

concluded and made recommendations as follows: . 

' ■ . . ' ' '■ ■ < / . • ■ * 

CONCLUSIONS OF TASK TORCE ' . 

Continuing education for^mental health/human services, like the 
mental health services system(s), is pluralistic in types of 
offerings, target populations, sponsorship, and methods of fund- 

; ing sources. : " 

■ , ' • ■ ' . ' ' '■ • . , ' , . , " . 

At the present time there seems/ to be little planning and less 
■ implementation towara the presentation of comprehensive cbntinu- 
irig education progi^ams for all mental health services staff 
members. ■ It tends to; be primarily directed to professionals at 
..presenti,^- ■ ..■ ' ■ .-^ -.' ' ' ' , ■ ; 

Continuing education is a low priority item in resource alloca- 
tion at the national and state leyels pi governm^ an.d in uni- 
- versity resource allocation, less sov^^' i^^^^ universities than , 

in the private universities, ' r ■ . 'P-a. \ ■ [ 

"Territioriality" remains a problem in the planning and offering ,. 
of continuing education programs, particularly at the professional 
level. Many such programs are sponsored by a professional organi-- 
zation or by an academic department prienteS to a single profes-. 
sipiial group, and non-members of such a group are ineligible br 
discouraged from participating, '/ • 

There is. a widespread lack of awareness of possible funding, even 
of -the present meager resources for continuing education, ^'^ 

\ ■ '. ' ' . ' . ■ ■ ' ■ . ' ■ . * ■■' 

There is unsuccessful coordination and cooperation between mental 
health/health Sjervices systems, educational institutions and 
funding sources in regard to heeds assessment, fund allocation^ 
v' and utilization and evaluation of continuing education programs. 



RECOMMENDATIONS OF. TASK- FORCE • ; . 

Continuing education needs greater recognition as 'an iritegral' 
? part of manpower development in the provision of^ mental health/ 
hutaan services. 



Continuing educa^^ increased priority for 

funding, el thej^ ttitough acquisition of ^^^^ funds or transfer 
of existing funds^ • Y . . ^ \ r 

It isf hiecessary to;/est:atlish CQ^^ education fotr all , 

/levels of pieirsonn^ health services, and to fix the 

, Tesponsibility or for the development of compre- . 

-fr hiefnsfive continuing ^education programs for all mental health 
-vifcfe. Wo lakers. > ' ; 

..'V.;^- r: :^ ■ • , ■ • ^ . • ,. - ' 

^ Linkages, to provide coramunication~"eW|rer'ffr^^ 

tion between educational institutions, professional societies * 
and mental health Tnusfcbe^established• The purpose of this ' 
would Be to facilitate: continuing education planning, program- 
ming aiid the sharing and development of resources for contipu- 
ing education. V ■ _ ^^--^^ 

Until continuing educatibn is more: widely, established arid 
accepted, it will be necessary to depend /on smail^ ^n of ' 

, Candida teis to attend continuing education program^^ They 
should bfe carefully selected for their ability to pass on their 
. i earning to their thus assuring, greater benefit • / 
and impact of paar^tricipation; This ripple effect will require,- ■ 
. time, both on:01A^:pi^xt o^. continuing education atterideesj^as well, 
as their colle4g¥^^> "^^^^ time should te/ planned as part of ^ 

an agency progralrt^ In this sense all continuing education par- 
ticipants, in.whatever type of occupation, will be functioning 
as cohsultant/teachers in their professional work with their 
colleagues. ' * 

" Future inejital health continuing education efforts should in- 
clude attentiot^ to such developmental issues aqg : how to budget 

. funds; how /t^ securey funds; haw to coinbine funds and hfow to 
icpllabprate in inpre*m planning and program- 

ming /to^s^ > ^ ' " 
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